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[For the New England Farmer. 
MERINO SHEEP. 


Mr Fessenpen—Having for many years been 
a breeder of fine wool sheep, I beg leave to offer 
you the result of my experience, and if it should 
not correspond with the observation of other 
breeders, | can assure them, my flock has never 
suffered, from want of care and expense in their 
first purchase, for unwearied attention to their 
management or for the good condition in which 
they have uniformly been kept. The sheep were 
provided with good pasture in summer and exten- 
sive, airy sheds in winter, and fed on English hay, 
with a few potatoes towards spring. The merino 


sheep imported into this country, from 1803 to) 


1811, were chiefly of the Spanis! Escurial, the 
Paular, Gaudaloupe, Infantado, Montano and Ni- 
gretti. 

The Escurial were beautiful fine wooled sheep, 
free from grease, not carrying a very heavy fleece, 
or a very strong constitution. The Nigretti 
were the largest sheep of any imported. The 
other three flocks were of good size, short legs, 
round chest and sheared very large and heavy 
fleeces. My flock was fro the Paular and Gau- 
daloupe, and particularly distinguished for the 
quantity and quality of their wool, and differs 
from the others in a looseness of skin on the neck, 
with a more evident degree of throatiness, Their 
lambs were generally produced with a coarse, 
hairy appearance, which was succeeded by a coat 
of unusual closeness and of excellent quality 
Among the great numbers of sheep imported into 
this country, individuals belonging to the same 
flocks differ greatly in the size of the carcass, as 
well as the weight and fineness of the fleece. The 
great object, at that time in forming my flock, was 
quantity and quality, for, with the first requisite I 
always found the hardiest, strongest constitutions. 
I endeavored to obtain a fleece that would pro- 
duce the greatest profit and so well had | succeed- 
ed that to the time when Saxony sheep were in- 
troduced, the entire flock averaged four and a 
quarter to four and a half pounds of washed wool, 
and sold at seventy to seventyfive cents per pound. 
There were no wethers in the flock. Ewes 
would shear from three and three quarters to four 
and a quarter pounds, Bueks from six to nine 
pounds, Yearlings from four to four and a 
half. 

On the importation of Saxony sheep I bought 
largely, confident [ should soon realise in fineness, 
more than I lost in the diminished quantity of the 
merino fleeces. But I was sadly disappointed, 
for I Jost not only in the value of the fleece, but 
still more by feebleness of constitution. My me- 
rino lambs used to drop in March, and their close 
hairy coats afforded a protection at once, But 
I found March was too cold for my delicate, half 
naked little Saxons. 1! was obliged to have them 
drop in May. This was a bad arrangement, for 


when the lambs were weaned, it was so late in 
the season, that the mothers would not get fat, as 
The merino lambs were so hardy that 


formerly, 





~~ - 
the loss of one, could almost always be traced | miscuously. The crowns are all up about eight 


to some accident or neglect, but the Saxons would | inches high, and look very flourishing. 


On exam 


die in spite of all my care and attention, full fif- | ining the bed in which the sides were planted I 
teen and twenty per cent. The average weight of find them just sprouting, being but about one inch 
my fleeces became very much reduced and | never | from the bulb, the surface of the ground having no 


so'd my clip for over eighty cents per pound.! appéarance of vegetation whatever, 


The other 


Two years ago I became satisfied of my mistake | two beds have come up as they were planted, pro- 
and loss, occasioned by the Saxons, and sold out! misenously, presenting a very rough and uneven 


the whole, reserving to myself such of my old me- 
rinos as I could select, that had escaped the gen- 
eral slaughter, and by repurchasing some, J had 
previously sold, [have now a small flock of merinos 
with which I shall be satisfied, without further 
experiments. The ewes, with two exceptions, 
lave lambs by their sides and their fleeces in June 
averaged four pounds one gunce. Some of the 
oldest shearing less, and others more, and one reach- 
ing five pounds fourteen ounces, 
sheared eight pounds and one quarter. This 
wool washed onthe sheep, sold at sixtyseven cents 
per pound, cash. 

It is a peculiarity of the merinos, of which I 
am speaking, that they abound with a greasy se- 
cretion, from the skin,—(not stiff hard gum) but 
an oily substance, which spreads itself through the 
whole fleece, so that the surface assumes a blackish 
or dark drown appearance and retaining the dust 
and soil, forms with it a coat that contributes large- 
ly to defend the animals from the ill effects of cold 
and wet. It improves rather than injures the 
quality of the fleece beneath, and it is easily re- 
moved by ordinary brook washing. 

The wool] is of very uniform fineness, close and 
compact and extends quite down to the hoofs and 
over the face. 

In this part of the country there is a general dis- 
position to get rid of the light fleeced and light con- 
stitutioned sheep and replace them by the Spanish 
merinos, as we formerly hadthem, Before the re- 
turn of another season | intend to import from 
Spain, for the use of my own little flock, (for the 
benefit of a cross of blood) two merino bucks, that 
shall possess as far as possible, the great requisites 
of quantity and quality. T. 

Hartford, Ct. August, 1835. 





{From the Farmer and Gardener.) 
Important Experiment in Potato Cuttings. 


Mr Roserts—It being desirable among culti- 
vators to produce early vegetables, I take the liber- 
ty of noticing through your journal, an experi- 
ment on the potato crop, which may possibly be 
found useful to your subscribers, and cause our 
markets to be supplied with new potatoes about 
two weeks earlier than is customary, besides ena- 
bling those who plant them to prevent the rag- 
ged and uneven appearance which potato crops 
too generally present when coming up. In or- 
der to have a full and satisfactory trial, 1 caused 
a large square of ground to be prepared in my 
garden, and laid it out in four long beds, all well 
manured. In cone of these beds I planted the top 
or crown of the potatoes, (mercer) in the next, the 
sides, and in the two last the crowns and sides pro- 


One of the bucks | 


‘appearance, while some are eight inches high, 
others have not made their way through the earth. 
This patch was planted on the 18th of June, and 
I mention the facts thus far developed, to encour 
age others to make more careful experiments, on 
more extensive scales, and to excite aspirit of in- 
quiry, satisfied that we agriculturists have much 
to learn yet. 





{From the New York Farmer.) 
POTASH AS A MANURE, 


I was pleased to see an*inquiry suggested in a 
recent number of the New York Farmer respeet- 
ing the use of potash as a manure as practised on 
Long Island, but regret to find no answer furnieh- 
ed by those to whom the inquiry was directed. In 
the absence of better information on the subjecs, 
permit me to,state what has been my brief expe- 
rience in the use of this mar__re. 

I had a lot of meadow land, containing about 
three acres, which had been reduced to poverty by 
severe cropping. On this piece of ground I 
made the following experiment, Having broken 
up the sward, and harrowed it repeatedly unti! 
quite mellow, I spread leached ashes over one 
acre, and potash dissolved in water over the other 
two acres ; sowed millet seed, clover, and timothy 
all mixed together, in the proportion of one part of 
each of the latter to five of the former, and one 
bushel of the mixture to an acre; harrowed all in 
together on or about the first of the sixth month, 

The ashes cost fifteen dollars; the potash five 
dollars the acre ; the expense and trouble of dress- 
ing with potash, about in the same proportion. 
And now it was a matter of. no small interest to 
me, a novice at farming, to observe the result of 
an experiment, which when made,I supposed to 
be entirely original, The crop of millet was fine, 
and as nearly alike as could have been expected, it 
the land had all been covered with same kind 
of manure. The clover also, all over the lot, was 
luxuriant, and gave the strongest evidence, to my 
mind, that potash is the principal agent in leached 
ashes, which causes fertility. I made trial of pet- 
ash on a lot of four acres, which was considered 
the poorest on my farm, on which I sowed millet 
with the potash. I sowed at the same time four 
other acres without any manure, on ground con- 
sidered much better than the last above mentioned. 

I cut double the quantity of hay from that dreas- 
ed with potash, and of a better quality. Thus 
far my little experience goes in favor of potash as 
a manure; butI much desire that some of thy 
subscribers, of larger experience, and abler pene, 





would favor us with light on this interesting sub- 
ject. T. D. 
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(From the Farmer and Gardener.) 


RIBBON GRASS. 

I wish to make a few remarks on some experi- 
ments that J am making, though now in their in- 
fancy, on a species of grass here named and 
known as the ribbon grass. This early disclosure 
of results, as far as they have gone, is rendered 
the more necessary, inasmuch as I have recently 
geen an extract from a letter of mine in an agri- 
cultural paper which though not intended for the 
public eye, found its way to the press. To this 
course I have not the slightest objection ; but on 
the contrary, will feel especially happy at all times, 
if what I may say should be of service to my 
countrymen, of letting whatever I may write be 
published. The circumstance to which I allude 
was this. J mentioned in a letter to a friend, that 
[I had seen a patch of ribbon grass, in a very flour- 
ishing state on a wet, boggy spot of ground, and 
of my full belief of its being susceptible of being 
very extensively and profitably cultivated, and of 
my intention of trying the experiment. As this 
has been communicated to the public, and as I 
have had a very favorable account of it from a 
gentleman in Connecticut, an experienced and 
practical farmer, and of his determination of en- 
tering into its culture immediately, I deem it pro- 
per that I should make known my own experi- 
ments and opinion of this grass, believing as I 
do that it will prove a most valuable acquisition to 
the cultivated grasses, and a great blessing to the 
people of the south in particular. 

A neighbor of mine, (Capt. John Simpson, 
living in Greenlansl,) knowing i had made some 
experiments on gr@°3es, observed to me that he 
had a patch of ribbon grass on a springy, boggy 
piece of ground, which it was worth my while to 
see. It was his belief, from its luxuriant growth 
in the bog, and the circumstance of its expelling 
all other grasses, taking full possession of the soil, 
and affording two full crops in the season, and 
from the fact that all kinds of stock were very 
Yond of it, that it might be cultivated to great ad- 
vantage. ‘This excited my curiosity, and I soon 
called on the gentleman to satisfy it, and was sur- 
prised at the beauty and richness of the grass. It 
grew on a bog at a small distance from a living 
spring, where the water descended and spread 
through the grass all the season. The appear- 
ance of the neighboring grass in the same situa- 
tion, was very ordinary, being thin, flat-leafed, 
short, and nearly worthless—whereas the ribbon 
grass, in every particular, wore the most beautiful 
appearance of any grass I had ever beheld. It 
was then in its vigor, and in full bloom,every leaf 
being expanded, wide and thick, so that the eye 
could not penetrate through it. Each leaf has 
one or more stripes lengthwise, differing on close 
scrutiny, from each other, either in the number of 
stripes, or their farm or shade. This grass aver- 
aged about four feet in height, and stood perfectly 
erect. It is possessed of a fine solid stock, having 
an inviting and luscious appearance as fodder. 1 
took a clean lock of it, and another of herds grass, 
and offered them both together to my horse, and 
found him quite as fond of the ribbon as of the 
herds grass.* Capt. Simpson states that he has 
observed that his stock were more fond of it than 





*Mr Robinson means timothy, that being the name 
by which it is designated to the eastward.—Ep. Farm. 
ane Garp. 








of his best hay of other kinds. This patch would 
amount to about one square rod. 

f engaged the seed, not knowing what it pro- 
duced, having never particularly observed the 
grass before ; | accordingly applied at the proper 
time as was supposed, and reaped the heads, but 
was able to discover but very few seed, from one 
to three to the head. Being certain that we were 
full early, a part was suffered to remain till later 
in the season—when by a re-examination it was 
found in the same condition. I beat and rubbed 
out the chaff ; but could discover only a few small 
seeds. 1 sowed it in good season, with the great- 
est care, in my garden, hoping that in the chaff 
there was more than what I could discover, which 
would vegetate. 1 sowed it in drills, to be sure to 
have it well covered, and that I should not mistake 
other grasses for it. There appeared to come up 
a few white blades, which I supposed to be young 
ribbon grass; these few, however, dwindled off 
one by ene, till all disappeared, the ground never 
having been disturbed since, and [ have not one 
plant to show from these seeds. Hence I conclude 
it cannot be propagated from the seed. 

Having a very favorable opinion of the grass, I 
looked for some way to propagate it, and conclud- 
ing that it might be multiplied from the root, as 
hops and many vegetables are, I accordingly en- 
gaged one-half of the patch, to take it in the 
spring. I prepared my ground (40 rods) by plough- 
ing in my low ground in the fall, the ground vary- 
ing from soft to very soft mud. The spring being 
wet, the ground uncommonly soft and muddy, I 
postponed the setting of it out, I think, till June, 
when I went for my wagon load of turf, the grass 
was then from four to eight inches long. Early 
in the spring it had a dead appearance, but 
at this time it had become pretty well sprung up ; 
some old stubs were dead. Perhaps this situation 
was one of the most trying of any to be found, It 
grew where ice made to a great thickness from the 
water spraying from the spring all the year. Mr 
Simpson has informed me since I took away one- 
half of his turf of the ribbon grass, that it sprung 
immediately up in the same place, and produced 
acrop quite as good as before. Since his closer 
observations, he says he esteems the grass more 
highly than at first. 

The manner in which this grass was planted in 
the bog, was this. He had a tuft of it growing 
for ornament in his garden, in a very rich soil ; 
which he occasionally ploughed, aud finding the 
ribbon grass spread a little too far, he ploughed off 
some of the roots, gathered them and threw them 
into the bog ; he found they took root, spread and 
flourished as I have stated. I observed when get- 
ting my grass, there were some low spots covered 
with water, where the grass sprung up stronger 
and larger, being apparently more in its element. 
Capt. Simpson’s garden is of the richest soil among 
us; yet it is evident that one rod of the bog will 
produce as much as four in his garden. Immedi- 
ately after getting home with my turf, | com- 
menced chopping it up, taking care to divide the 
tufts according to the stalks, leaving from one to 
three in each piece, chopping them with a sharp 
spade, into pieces, from one to four inches square, 
setting out about 40 square rods, about two feet 
apart, without any manure ; and setting a few for 
experiments in the middle furrow where the water 
was constantly issuing nearly all the season, 
None of them failed of living, and all have taken 
root, shot out and spread considerably ; some few 











to meet each other. Those in a dead furrow ap- 
pear every way as thrifty as those on the hed. I 
had the curiosity to try the experiment by sticking 
one stalk of this grass without root in the mud, 
where the water continued to issue: it appeared 
to grow as well as those with the root ; and shot 
out with branches, This method of propagation 
is more facile than from the root. I pressed sev- 
eral tufts into holes in a bog where the water 
would rise to the top of the tufts, (this is among 
fresh grass,) here it shot out and appears in its 
element, and will in all probability spread and 
drive away all the other grasses. JI also sunk 
some into what is called a quagmire, where it is so 
soft as not to bear a cat; here I sunk the tufts 
level with the water; these have the appearance 
of being perfectly in their element. All these I 
have lately surveyed since our severe cold, and 
those in the wettest places appear least affected. I 
set some of them out on some of the most barren 
soil, under a forest of white oaks, where nothing 
of consequence will grow: they all live there, and 
will probably produce something, perhaps one ton 
to the acre ; if it will do this on very barren iands, 
it may be well to cover them over with it. I have 
set it in my front yard and in my garden, on warm 
soil of tolerable quality, bordering on common 
grass, mm part for ornament, A portion of this was 
manured and hoed ; here it is perceivable that the 
higher the culture the greater the product as it 
respects high ground, It is demonstrated from 
my experiments, and Capt. Simpson’s discovery, 
that this grass is truly amphibious. It will do well 
on high dry lands, and it will thrive in a bog or 
even in water. Ido not know how deep a water 
it will grow in, but I presume it will grow in shoal, 
especially running water. Is it not evident that 
this grass possesses very valuable properties, and 
must prove superior to most other grasses? Yes, 
for it not only grows luxuriantly and in abundance 
in a quagmire where nothing of any value has 
ever been known to be produced before, but its 
roots are of such a tough nature, that a sward is 
soon produced that will bear a cart and oxen to pass 
over it. It has another good quality :—although 
the circumstance of this grass not producing seed 
for propagation, seems at first view to lessen its 
value—yet when we consider the evils resulting 
from many troublesome grasses that spread from 
seed, and that no limits can be set them ; we may, 
with propriety, esteein it a virtue in this fast-rooted 
grass, that limits can be set to it, that our valua 
ble tillage ground may never be impeded with its 
roots, and that our waste and unproductive bogs 
may be easily changed to the most productive por- 
tions of our farms. As to what Ribbon Grass will 
do in pasture, ! know nothing. I have my doubts 
whether it will succeed, as I think it is not thick 
and downy enough, to bear repeated trampling 
and cropping close to the ground. It is possible, 
however, from its hardiness, wherever it has been 
known by me, that it may endure the hardship of 
being pastured; if so, I have a right to conclude 
from al! its other properties, that it will prove far 
more valuable than any species of grass yet intro- 
duced into culture (the gama not being fully 
known,) and if any farmers atthe North or South, 


have waste bogs that are eye-sores within their 


enclosures, let them try the experiment of the cul- 
ture of this grass; it will not be costly, even if 
they should not succeed. 

ApepneGco Rosinson, 


Of Portsmouth, NV. H. 
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CROPS IN LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 
LIME AS A MANURE. 
Extract from a letter from a omens agriculturist of 


Pennsylvania, dated, Piquea, Lancaster county, June 

29, 1835. 

Mr E. P. Roserts, 

Dear Sin—lIn answer to your note which I re- 
ceived a day or two ago, | am happy to say, that 
in this section of Pennsylvania, we have never 
had a more flattering prospect of a good crop of 
wheat than we have at present. In my immedi- 
ate neighborhood I have never seen a greater like- 
lihood of an abundant harvest, and as far as I 
have been, the appearance is equally good: in- 
deed, it seems to be admitted by all, that Lancas- 
ter county, this year, will produce far above an 
average crop. 

As to the average quantity produced to the acre, 
{ hardly feel willing to express an opinion, as |] 
think I should make it under what it is generally 
supposed to be; had you asked the amount pro- 
duced on a tolerably well managed farm of 200 
acres for the last ten years, [ could have answered 
your question, with some degree of accuracy. 
However, I should not hesitate to say that there 
are many fields this year that will average forty 
bushels to the acre; but this is no more than 
double what I consider an average crop. Our 
prospect of a corn crop is very unfavorable ; from 
present appearances, I don’t think we shall have 
half the usual quantity ; the worms, this spring, 
have been very destructive, and have continued 
their depredations longer than they generally do ; 
we, however, have not been discouraged from 
replanting, and in some instances whole fields 
have been gone over as late as the 10th of the 
present month — our success depends very much 
on a favorable season. Sixty bushels to the acre 
of corn, when it is properly managed, is not un- 
usual, and I have known some few ‘fields that 
have produced seventyfive and over—but I should 
call forty bushels, or fortyfive, an average crop. 

Lime and Plaster of Paris with what our barn- 
yards afford, are the manures used —lime, how- 
ever, is not used as generally as it should be: to 
poor lands I think it indispensable ; and on our 
best soil, J have never seen it used but with decided 
benefits. I consider it almost an error to attempt 
to farm without the aid of lime,even here when 
the land is good, when it can be had at the price 
we pay for it, which is from ten to twelve dollars 
per hundred bushels. 

The quantity of lime used to’ the acre is from 
sixty to one hundred bushels. Barley and oats 
promise a good crop. Grass unusually heavy, 
but the weather for three or four days has been 
unfavorable for hay-making. 

I am, very respectfully, yours. 





Mr Cuanpier:—!I believe it will be admitted, 
on all sides, that Lancaster county, in some things 
is not easily beaten. I have been spending a few 
days with my friend T. G, Henderson of Pequa, 
and last evening assisted him in taking and 
weighing, from a single hive of bees, one hun- 
dred and thirtysix pounds of the whitest and most 
delicious honey I ever laid my eyes on. 

This may appear incredible to many, as a box 
of the common size would not contain more than 
half the quantity; what I have stated, however, is 
a fact: but instead of the common box, a flour 


eask was prepared for them, by sawing off albont 
six jiuches, and putting cross sticks in the usual 
way, and in this they were hived in the early part 
of June last. Mr H. says, he thinks he has in 
this way, more than once, taken over a hundred 
pounds from a single hive, but never saw any so 
well filled as the present.—U, S. Gaz, 





CuRE FOR THE PHRENZY, GR INFLAMMATION 
or THE Brain in Cartie.—First lessen the quan- 
tity of blood by frequent bleeding, which may he 
repeated daily if required, and by which the great 
efflux of blood upon the temporal arteries wil! be 
lessened and much retarded. The following pur- 
gative drink will be found suitable for this disease, 
and likewise for most fevers of an inflammatory 
nature. 

Take of Glauber Salts, 1 Ib.; Tartarized Anti- 
mony, 1 drachm ; Camphor, 2 drachms ; Treacle, 
407. Mix and put the whole into a pitcher, and 
pour 3 pints of boiling water upon them. When 
about milk-warm add half an ounce of laudanum 
and give it all at a dose, 

This drink will in general operate briskly in 
the space of twenty or twentyfour hours ; if not, 
let one half of the quantity be given to the beast 
every night and morning till the desired effect. 


On tHe Inriuence or THe Moon.—That the 
different phases of the moon have some connex- 
ion with changes in the atmosphere, is an opinion 
so universal and popular, as to be on that account 
alone, entitled to attention. No observation is 
more general, and on no occasion, perhaps, is the 
almanac so frequently consulted, as in forming 
conjectures upon the state of the weather. The 
common remark goes no farther than the fact, 
that changes from wet to dry, and from dry to 
wet, generally happen at the changes of the moon. 
When to this result of universal experience, we 
add the philosophical reasons for the existence of 
tides in the aerial ocean, (or atmosphere,) we can- 
not doubt that such a connexion exists, and that 
the moon exerts a considerable influence upon 
the currents of air, according to her position. 
The subject, however, is involved in great obscu- 
rity; and is one which can only be elucidated by 
long and careful observation.—English Year Book. 





Tue Season.—The Worcester Spy says, the 
dry weather of July and the fore part of the pre- 
sent month enabled our farmers to secure their 
hay in fine order, and the favorable rains which 
have since fallen, have had a decidedly favorable 
effect on the second crop and the after feed. Po- 
tatoes, also, will be greatly augmented in quantity 
from the same cause. The crop now bids fair to 
be abundant, and, judging froin those which come 
to market, of an excellent quality. The warm 
weather of the past week has brought corn rapid- 
ly forward, and we see no reason to think that the 
crop may not be a fair one ; though the effects of 
the cold spring probably forbid the expectation 
that it will be much more. A good deal, how- 
ever, yet depends on the state of the weather for 
a month to come, Oats have been quite back- 
ward. The new crop, however, begins to come 
to market, and is of good quality, and brings a 
great price. Some have been sold as high as 
sirty five cents a bushel, but they will not now 
command that price. The crop, we believe, is 


Crossing VecutranLes.—Vegetables, like ani- 
mals, will sometimes breed back, or, in other 
words, some of the progeny will inherit some of 
the characteristics of their ancestors two or three 
generations back. This was exemplified by Mr 
Knight, of England, when he began to manu/fae- 
ture new varieties of Peas, and although many of 
you may know the story, you will excuse us for 
telling it to those who do not. 

When he first began his experiments on the 
crossing of vegetables, he selected out a dwarfish 
stunted kind of grey pea, that could not be much 
improved by good culture, or good soil. Previ- 
ous to its opening its blossoms, he cut off all but 
half dozen. ‘These he opened carefully, and 
cut from them the part called the stamens, leaving 
the pistil, or thread-like column which rises from 
the seed vessel, untouched. He then left them. 
They afterwards opened, like other blossoms, as 
if nothing had happened to them. He then took 
some of the pollen, or yellow dust, from the flow- 
ers of a tall luxuriant pea, and put it upon three 
of the flowers which had been robbed of their sta- 
mens. The half dozen flowers then put out their 
pods as usual, but the pgas in the three that had 
not been dusted with the pollen perished, wither- 
ing away, and produced nothing ; while those that 
had received a sprinkling of pollen produced full 
grown peas. They were of a grey color, and very 
much like those of the stock experimented upon. 
The next spring he planted these peas, and then 
the good effects of the crossing were exhibited. 
They grew up large ; the peas were neither like 
the grey pea, or the other, but intermediate—and 
of an excellent kind. Hence we see that if we 
have a plant or animal from crossings of two dis- 
tinct breeds, and they do not exbibit or poasess 
the qualities of the parents which we desire, their 
progeny may, and it is best to wait patiently until 
we see the results in more than one generation. 
—Maine Farmer. 





Larcest Fieece.—Little cry and great wool. 
—We are informed by Luther E. Stevens, of this 
place, that he recently took 1130 lbs. of wool from 
301 sheep, mostly Merino. This is allowed to be 
remarkable by wool growers. A gentleman in 
New York this spring, stated in one of the papers 
that he had taken a fleece weighing 7 Ibs. and 3 
quarters from one sheep. Another: farmer in Ver- 
mont, mentioned through a paper that he had 
taken a fleece weighing 9 lbs. 10 oz. ~— whether 
washed and tagged he does not say — and calls 
upon his brother farmers to beat it, if they can. 
Mr Stevens took a fleece last week from a full 
blood Merino buck, three years old, which, when 
washed and tagged, ready for the market, weighed 
9 lbs. and 12 oz.! This is the largest ever known 
in this country, and he challenges any farmer any 
where to produce a larger one.—Claremont Eagle. 





Oyster Sueiryps—Are frequently burnt into 
lime, to lay upon land, They are better manure 
when ground without burning, owing to the re- 
mains of animal matter in them. A good lime 
compost isthe following: Spread on any platform 
under cover 6 inches of mould, then 3 inches of 
well burnt lime ; slack it with water in which com- 
mon salt has been dissolved, to the amount of 1 1-2 
Ibs. of salt to each bushel of lime ; cover it with 6 
inches more of mould. Before laying it on the 
land, turn and mix this compost heap, and lay 300 





abundant. 





bushels of it on each acre.—Dr Hooper. 
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{From the Now York Farmer.) 
PROPIT AND BEST VARIETIES OF POULTRY. 


Mra Fieet,—! observe in the January number 
of the Farmer for 1835, a communication fro: 
L.., requesting from me information on poultry. 
It isa branch of rural economy | but seldom soe 
introduced in the pages of the Farmer, and though 
f acknowledge it is one ef its minor appurtenan- 
ces, yet | do not think it so insignificant as to be 
entirely unworthy of attention, for a very little 
care will supply in abuadance those very essen- 
tial articles in domestic cookery, new laid eggs, 
and these too, in the middle of winter, whey most 
people’s fowls are shivering on the bare tree tops, 
or moping about for a warm corner. Hardy as 
the common dunghill fowls are, they cannot suffer 
this neglect und furnish the egg-basket al] the 
time. If L., of any other of your readers, wish 
to have eggs, and those in plenty all the year 
round, they must provide a warm house for them, 
where they can have screen and shelter summer 
and winter. In bad weather the doors of the 
fowl-house should be closed, and the fowls con- 
fined, plenty of clean water often renewed, plenty 
of good food, the house kept clean, and then we 
may calculate on plenty of eggs. I think I hear 
the reader draw a long breath at this; but pray, 
consider, is it such a dreadful trouble; ten min- 
utes or less per diem will tend 200 fowls. In this 
manner, allowing ten hens to one cock, there 
would be eighteen cocks and one hundred and 
eighty hens; now these ought to produce an 
average of 90 eggs each in the year. This is 
giving them nine months’ holiday. Now, then, 
we oughtto have 16,380 eggs, which at 2 cents 
each would make $327,60; and | would keep 
them till they did fetch this. Suppose they only 
sell for half the money, surely this would pay for 
a few Albany boards, and a little time, or even if 
the boards were thought too expensive, fagots of 
cedar brush, and a little straw or sedge for thatch, 
would answer; these any handy man would soon 
form into a warm house ; a few poles for perches, 
and a few places for nests, would complete the 
job. They will find all or a great part of their 
own food from May to November, and clear the 
land of grasshoppers, grubs, and other destruc- 
tive insects, and by having for them a yard or 
enclosure communicating with the fowl house, 
and with one wing clipped, they may be secured 
from injuring crops at seed-time and harvest. 
There are other modes of making poultry profit- 
able as well as by their eggs ; but as I have treat- 
ed the subject at length in my “ Collage Comforts,” 
I shall now only briefly recapitulate two or three 
varieties, for without a good stock no certain cal- 
culation can be made. The common or “ Dung- 
hill-fowl,” I need scarcely remark, may be seen 
everywhere, of all colors and shapes, and having 
been so crossed in breeding, no dependence can 
be placed upon the stock; even if by chance one 
turns out an excellent layer, the good quality may 
end with her, ‘The position set forth in our glo- 
rious constitution, “ that all men are born equal,” 
is certainly not applicable to our poultry yard— 
here almost everything depends on the careful se- 
lection and continuing the stock ; and in furnish- 
ing mine, I would not only take care to obtain 
the exact likeness, but endeavor to ascertain if it 
came from similar birds for previous generaiions. 
On a farm where several varieties are kept, it is 
almost impossible to preserve any particular breed 
true. J have known much disappointment ensue 


| from inattention to this particular. 





Recently an 
acquaintance of mine purchased a stock of Poland 
Fowls, and disposed of all his others. They 
were yery handsome, perfectly black, having the 
King David’s crown, and large white top-kuot; 
but behold, all the season not one perfect individ- 


ual lias been hatehed; many came out speckled, | 


some perfectly white, some with scarcely any 
top-knot; and instead of finding the old hens 
everlasting layers, they appear to be everlasting 
barren. Probably an indiscriminate collection 
would produce as many eggs as the same number 
of any selected variety without due care, but as 
the most worthless consume as much food, and 
require as much care, as the best, it will surely be 
better to feed and protect good Jayers of large 
eggs, and provide something more for the table 
than head, neck and legs. Well-bred Poland 
fowls combine all these advantages, particularly 
the plentiful production of large eggs. Indeed, 
such is their propensity for laying, that they will 
not always sit; and it is usual to hatch their 
eggs under other fowls. Observe, these fowls 
ought to have a peculiar spiked comb, and five 
toes on each foot. Game fowls lay very early in 
the season, when eggs are scarce and valuable, 
make good mothers, and may be kept to rear the 
young Polanders. The large Malay are much in 
request; they attain an enormous size, and. when 
dressed look more like a turkey than a chicken. 
My experience will not permit me to say much of 
their laying quality ; possibly a cross with* these 
would make an eligible variety. The white 
Darkizg are a fine description of fowls, full sized, 
large long body, short legs, excellent layers and 
nurses, but they are very scarce; they should 
have the fifth toe, ‘The grotesque little Bantam 
will produce a very large quantity of eggs, and 
taking size and consumption of food inte cousid- 
eration, will, perhaps, after all, be found the most 
profitable in this particular. I am not prepared 
to sty where fowls may be had, I have none to 
spare ; a market purchase is hazardous, but per- 
haps at present the only chance. -I am preparing 
to hatch some artificially, and may have a few 
Polands and Darkings to spare next fall. 
D. F. Ames, 


P. 8.—Barley and buckwheat ought to be giv 
en, with cracked corn, and gravel or sand. 





{From the New York Farmer.) 
SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. 
Mx Minox :—Sir—From what had been told 
me by Mr Bement respecting the South-Down 
Sheep, then supposed to be on their passage from 








England in the ship Samson, which breed of 
sheep | understood had been improved with great 
care and attention by a Mr Ellman, in England, 
and after having obtained the first prize at Smith- 
field the year past, were now coming here to Mr 
B., 1 promised myself a treat in seeing them 
when they should come through this place ; and 
I intended to have sketched a likeness of the best 
of them, if there had been any choice, and have 
sent it to you for the Farmer; but as ill luck 
would have it, I was out of the city when they 
came through here. But from the description 
given me by Mr Bement, and from what I learn- 
ed of their history by a letter to him from Mr 
Francis Rotch, of , their owner, I am in- 
clined to think they must be an important acquisi- 





tion to the farming interest in this country, That 
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is, to such farmers as will obtain the breed, and 
not suffer it to deteriorate by bad management. 
[ am convinced, that in a short time, the arti- 


| cles of wool, cotton and silk, will form the per- 


manent basis of the farming interest in this coun- 
try, and the chief staples of commerce. 1 believe 
also, that any breed of animals may be improved 
or deteriorated, by good or bad treatment, to an 
amazing degree ; and from the improvements ef- 
fected in the South-down sheep, by Mr Etl- 
man, f think him entitled, besides his own profits, 
to at least the gratitude of the public, wherever 
his breed of sheep may extend. I think there is 
no quality which can enhance the value of sheep 
in this country more than their hardiness, in which 
from Mr Rotch’s letter, and from the appearance 
of the sheep, as described to me by Mr Bement, 
after a stormy passage of 50 days, they must be 
allowed to excel any other breed. Were every 
farmer such as Mr F, Rotch, or his father, hardi- 
ness would not be of so much importance, as 
they would improve their sheep in that and every 
other good qualification; but as that is not the 
case, and as a majority of them will do well, if 
they geta good breed of sheep, and do not suffer 
them to run down, it is certainly of the first im- 
portance to introduce a breed that will bear hard- 
ship; and especially, as I understand Mr R.’s 
sheep are very respectable as to the quantity and 
quality of the wool. I hope, therefore, you will 
give them due notice. S. Brypenzuren. 
Albany, May 13, 1835. 





Scuenectrapy, June 18, 1835. 


Wise Worm.—In many parts of this country 
the wire worm and grub bave injured the corn, 
oats and barley, growing on land that had previ- 
ously been in grass. Does ploughing grass land 
in the fall kill the worm? Lam jnelined to think 
it does not, because a meadow on our Mohawk 
flats, containing four acres, was ploughed last fall 
and planted this spring with corn previously 
soaked in a solution of copperas. The corn 
planted on three of the acres was also smeared 
with tar. The worms have been much more 
destructive among the corn that was tarred, than 
that which was not. This was probably owing 
to their being more numerous in that part of the 
field. A few days since, in reading one of the 
iate numbers of that valuable English periodical, 
the Farmers’ Serics of Useful Knowledge, I found 
that in England they destroy these worms in grass 
lands in the following manner :—Knowing that 
the worms come above greund in the night, they 
at that time spread quick lime in a state of pow- 


i der, over the grass, which is evenly done by 


throwing it with a shovel high in the air from the 
rear of the cart, which is driven across the field. 
The worms crawling about at that time are cov- 
ered with line, which soon kills them. 


C. H. T, 


Remarks.—The wire worm, we think, does 
not come to the surface at night— it remains fixed 
in the corn upon which it preys, It is the alka- 
line property of the lime, carried down by water, 
which destroys them, if anything. ‘Tar is no 
preventative, nor fall ploughing, nor any applica- 
tion that we know of. Salt, at the rate of two or 
three bushels to the acre, is said to be efficacious. 
The grub or cut-worm comes to the surface at 
night.—Conductor of Cultivator. 
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KENRICK’S ORCHARDIST. 
{We copy the following notice of this truly yaluable 
work from the New York Farmer.} 

This second edition of Mr Kenrick’s work is 
very much enlarged and improved, The me- 
chanical part, in character with the Boston press, 
js very beautiful. ‘The title of the work denotes 
its comprehensiyeness and probable usefulness ; 
and an examination fully sustains its claim to pub- 
lic patronage as a very convenient and valuable 
publication—one that every farmer and gardener 
will find a very important and almost indispensa- 
ble acquisition to the library. We know of no 
American work on this subject that will compare 
with it in the variety and value of the informa- 
tion, and in cheapness, 

Mr K. has taken the responsibility of a large 
edition, and we hope he will be remunerated. 
‘The book can be had in this city at the seed store 
in Barclay street, and probably at the others in 
this city. 

On a future occasion we may probably give a 
further notice. Ss. F 





AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, BOSTON. 


« Agriculture is the art of arts, without which 
man must be a savage, and the world a wilder- 
ness ;” therefore anything which tends to advance 
a more perfect knowledge of this art, or to devel- 
ope and distribute facilities which simplify and 
render it more productive, is of general utility. 

The Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, is an es- 
tablishment extending from North Market street 
to Ann street, containing four rooms, 90 feet by 
40, and all filled with agricultural implements, 
seeds, and various patented articles; it is a com- 
plete museum, in which is deposited every thing 
that is new and useful to the cultivator, and which 
every farmer ought to make it a point of visiting 
whenever he happens to be in Boston. 

This establishment has had a great influence 
upon the state of agriculture in New England, in 
helping to eradicate what was considered the al- 
most immovable prejudice of farmers in favor of 
old customs, &c. Time was when you might as 
well have undertaken to overturn Mount Wash- 
ington, as to convince the farmer that this inven- 
tion or that improvement was of real utility ; or 
in fact that any improvement was necessary or 
could be made upon existing methods: cultivators 
considering the very ultima thule of good farm- 
ing to be a strict adherence to what their fathers 
practised and performed ; beyond this it was im- 
possible to go. But instead of the uncouth and 
imperfect tools they used, their place is now sup- 
plied by beautifully simple and casily operating 
labor-saving implements, machines, &e. Among 
the great variety of articles for sale at this estab- 
lishment, many are found far superior in form and 
construction, and better adapted to the purposes 
for which they are intended, than any which have 
been in use in this country. Here is displayed 
in every variety of form specimens of the invent- 
ive genius of our countrymen ; and here js a grand 
bank for the farmers, from which they may draw 
deposites, without a check, of infinite value to 
them. 

In this country, agriculture js still imperfect, 
though much advanced, and we have yet to learn 
some new practices, adopt some new improve- 
ments, accustom ourselves to read and to observe, 
before we bring it to that state of perfection, 
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which it is capable of receiving. It is for the | the orifiec, through which a thin fluid oozes after 


Farmer’s own interest to sustain establishments | the horn is bored, 


which throw in their way every facility. 
It has been said that, “he who does most ad- 


This seems to indicate an in- 


ternal fermentation, Putrid matter may be form- 


led on the periosteum, and entering into the inter- 


vance the great interests of agriculture, will justly, | stices of the hone, may dissolve the oily substance, 


hereafter be considered as his country’s greatest 
benefactor.” 


Surely, then, the proprietors of this | solve even the bone itself. 


and form a fluid so putrid and corrosive as to dis- 
I'rom the sensible 


excellent establishment, so happily adapted for the | relief that an opening into the horn gives the beast, 


; ; | 
Farmor’s convenience, and which cost large eXx- | 


penditures, and years of labor, to establish, on a) 


itis more than probable that the distress mani- 
fested arises from compression, occasioned by the 


firm basis, will have no smal! claim to this dis- | expansion of the putrid and confined air within, 


tinction.— Boston Courier. 





| 


Remarks on the Horn Distemper. 
} 


rather than from an effect produced on the blood 
and juices. In aggravated cases the inside of the 
horn should be thoroughly syringed two or three 
times a day with salt and water, soapsuds, pepper 


Animals of the forest, guided by the principles bee vinegar, or any simple cleansing material, 


of instinct, regulated by the dictates of nature, and | 
uncontroled by man in their food, air, rest, and 


(never apply spirits of turpentine, as the manner of 
some is.), If their appears to be much inflamma- 


exercise, are seldom afiected by disease, while do- | tion about the head, a moderate bleeding in the 


mestic animals of all countries and climates, more 


jneck would be beneficial. 


But when the distem- 


directly under the control and dominion of man, | per has communicated its effects to the brain so as 


are subject to a variety. There are but few. in- 
stances on record of prevailing diseases among the 
different tribes of wild animals, while every ap- | 
propriate periodical informs us of diseases and | 
their remedies of the whole class of those more 
immediately under the direction and government 
of man. Having lately had a fine young cow of 
the short horn Durham breed, afflicted with the 
disease called Horn Distemper, and she having 
thoroughly recovered, | thought it would not be 
improper to offer for publication in your valuable 
journal a few remarks on the disease, and my 
method of treatment. It is evident this distem- 
per affects the internal substance of the horn, 
usually called the pith, insensibly wastes it, and 
eventually, if suffered to make its progress unmo- 
lested, leaves the horn entirely hollow. ‘The pith | 
is a porous, spongy bone, whose cells are covered | 
with an unctuous matter and filled with numerous | 
small blood vessels, is overspread with a thin | 
membrane, appears firmly united to the head, and | 
in a healthy animal completely fills the horn, | 
which only serves as a sheath. 





| deseriptions of horn cattle, 


to produce a high degree of inflammation, it is 
much to be doubted whether any mode of treat- 
ment would afford effectual relief. 

Milch cows are more liable to attack than other 
It is not common 
among oxen; I never knew a bull to have it; 
steers and heifers are thought to be exempt from 
it under three years of age. It cannot be consid- 
ered as contagious. Neat cattle are subject to a 
disorder commonly called Tail Sickness, which 
is a wasting of the bony substance of the tail, 
and if not cut off above where the defect reaches, 
often proves fatal. It frequently accompanies 
the horn distemper.—.V. Y. Farmer. 


io pestroy tHe Canava TuHistie,—Cut 
them off near the ground, when they are full in 
the,blow or a little past. This precess I have 
tried for three years, and find that it entirely 
eradicates them from the fields by once mowing. 
I have noticed several modes of destroying this 


In horn distem- | noxious weed in the Cultivator, but find none at- 


per this bone is partly, at others wholly wasted, | tended with so small expense as mine, which has 


commencing at the extremity of the pith. The | 
usual symptoms are a general dulness of the coun- 
tenance, a tardiness in moving, a formation about 
the eyes of a yellow viscous matter, failure of ap- | 
petite, a desire to lie down, a giddiness and fre- 
quent tossing of the head, often a stiffness of the 
limbs is observable, and in cows the milk fails. 
Let the other symptoms be what they may, there 
is always asudden wasting of the flesh. ‘i he horn 





always loses its natural heat, and a degree of |®¢ 


coldness is manifest to the hand by grasping it, 


firmly. When in one horn, as is ofien the case, 
there will be a very sensible difference in the 
feeling, If upon examination the horn is cold, 
we need not doubt the presence of the malady, 


yet without an acquaintance with some of the pre- | 


ceding signs, w> might not be induced to examine 
the horn, or suspect the evil. As soon as the dis- 


covery is made, a hole with a ten-penny nail gim- | 


let should be immediately bored underside the 
horn, three or four inches from the head. If the 
gimlet passes through the inside without resist- 
ance, it may be bored as low as is judged the hol- 
lowness extends; this, generally if done in sea- 
son, is-all that is neéessary. ‘These holes should, 
however, be kept open, that a free discharge may 
be encouraged, and a communication be kept up 
with the air. Bubbles are continually forming at 


induced me to send you the above.— Cultivator. 
Sotomon W. Jewerrt. 
Weybridge, Vt. July 25, 1845. 


Remark.—In confirmation of the above, we 
can state, that ip 1834, we unexpectedly found a 
quarter of an acre of rank thistles in a piece of 
grass ground recently laid down, They were in 
full bloom when the grass was mown. ‘The pre- 
nt year, the number was apparently diminished 
five sixths and what remained were stunted dwarf 
| plants. The thistle spreads most in ploughed 
| ground and in highways, where they are rooted 
|among by the hogs,—Conductor. 


| To pestroy Ant-nitis.—The Pismire [ants] 
ltre becoming quite a detriment on some of our 
| valuable lands, especially meadows, by the raising 
‘of mounds and destroying of erops, ‘They, simi- 
ilar to the honey-bee, when too numerous in one 
|family, emigrate to new grounds, and are thus 
constantly multiplying their habitations. They 
may be destroyed by taking out of the centre of 
the mound, a block the width and depth of a 
spade, just as winter sets in, or before the ground 
freezes. S. W. Jewerr, 
Weybridge, July 23, 1835. 
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RYE. 

Soils of a sandy or gravelly nature are proper for rye. 
Lands which are too rich or too poor for wheat are well 
appropriated to this crop, which will endure either ex- 
treme of barrenness or fertility without being starved and 
shrivelled in the one case or mildewed and _ blasted in 
the other better than wheat. 

In the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture, vol. T. 
page 82, it issaid “ Rye should be sowed the last week 
in August, or the first week in September, at the rate of 
about thirty six quarts per acre; some say forty eiglit 
quarts. But if not sowed at that time, it ought to be 
delayed until late in November, so that it may not come 
up until spring. A. Worthington had a good crop, 
which he sowed in a January snow storm. Rye raised 
on upland makes much better flour than that which is 
raised on low or damp lands.”’ 


The quantity of seed to be sown to the acre should 
vary according to the soil, the time of sowing, and the 
purpose for which it is intended. Mr Adams Knight of 
Newbury, Mass. received a premium of twenty dollars 
from the Mass. Agr. Soc. for a erop of rye. In apply- 
ing for this he states that the acre, which produced the 
premium crop, amounting to the great quantity of forty 
five bushels and five eighths of a bushel, was sowed in 
the month of August with three pecks of seed only. 
He does not tell us at what time in August the seed was 
sown, but that “ there is standing on said acre of land 
seventy five apple-trees, from two to six inches through 
at the root.” 


In the first volume of communications to the British 
Board of Agriculture, page 341, in treating of the cul- 
ture of rye in Russia, itis observed that the produce 
from boggy lands drained and sowed with rye is upwards 
of forty bushels to one sowed ; and they generally use a 
much smaller quantity of seed in sowing such lands. A 
proof that rye will bear very plentifully manuring may 
be adduced from a case reported by Mr L’ Hom- 
midieu of New York, who observed, in substance, that 
a neighbor of his manured twenty square rods of poor, 
gravelly, dry soil, with four thousand menhaden fish, and 
sowed it with rye, at the rate of about one bushel to the 
acre. In the spring it was twice successively eaten off, 
close to the ground, by sheep breaking in, after it had 
acquired a height of nine inches the first time, and six 
inches the latter. These croppings only served to make 
it grow thicker and stronger than before; and when 
harvested it produced sixteen bushels, or at the rate of 
one hundred and twenty-eight bushels to the acre. 
‘This account is given in Transactions of the New York 
Agricultural Society, part Ill. p. 355 and though it may 
appear incredible,{Mr L’ Hommidieu declared thatit was 
attested by many witnesses of good standing and reput- 
ed for veracity. 





(From the Louisiana Journal.) 
SWEET POTATOES. 

We find by the New England Farmer of the 11th Feb- 
ruary, that the people of that section of the Union are 
turning their attention to the culture of the Sweet Pota- 
to, and that it will likely turn to advantage. If the 
industrious farmers of New England will bed their seed 
potatoes about the beginning of March, they will have 
the plants ready to set out early in May, and their crop 
will be greatly increased. 





—— 





The mode of bedding is as follows: make the bed of 
fresh siable wwunuie, as you would a hot bed for forcing 
other vegetables —on this bed lay your seed potatoes, 
without cutting, about eight or ten inches apart, and cover 
them with well rotted manure or compost, made very 
fine, to the depth of six inches. The potato will soon 
sprout and come up. When two or three inches high, 
draw the sprouts, by running the finger down to the 
potato, and breaking them off there. These sprouts 
transplant‘in a hill, with a dibble, and if the earth is not 
sufficiently wet, water the plants two or three times. A 
gill of water to a plant will be sufficient for a watering, 
and in five or six days the plants will have taken root. 
Care must be taken to insert the plants as deep in the hill 
as they were in the bed when drawn. 

This is a customary mode of planting in Louisiana, and 
many planters prefer it to planting the potatoes them- 
selves in the hill — alleging that, by bedding and planting 
as above directed, they get larger potatoes, and a more 
abundant crop. A bushel of potatoes bedded, will plant 
five acres of ground. 

Any sweet potato will succeed by bedding — but the 
Red Bermuda and the Yam succeed best, and would, in 
our opinion, suit New England better than any other kind. 
Indeed, many southrons prefer the Yam to every other 
potato. 

In November next we will deliver to any merchant in 
New Orleans, three or four barrels of seed Yams, for the 
Editor of the New England Farmer, if he will accept 
the present, and direct the house:to which they are to be 
sent. 

By the Editor.—We are very much indebted to Messrs 
Braprorp & Nesmitn, Editors and Publishers of the 
Louisiana Journal, and Agricultural Repository, for the 
kind offer above specified ; and will endeavor to merit 
their favor by such distributions of their generous dona- 
tien as will best ensure the propagation of the valuable 
vegetables of which it is composed, among such farmers 
and gardeners as we may have reason to hope will culti- 
vate them to the best advantage, and cause them to be as 
beneficial to the public as possible. 

The potatoes may be consigned to Messrs Dimmock 
& La Frond, merchants in New Orleans, who are re- 
quested to forward them, labelled to Thomas G. Fessen- 
den, care of J. R. Newext, Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, August 22, 1835. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Pears—By Charles Bowen, of Newton, a variety of 
the Early Bergamotte, middle sized, a fine fruit. By M. 
P. Wilder, Early Catharine, fruit of middle size, of a 
high musk flavor — one of the best old varieties of the 
Catharine, and a great bearer. By William Stearns, of 
Salem, varieties of pears without name. By B: V. French, 
Bellissime d’Ete ; alsoa variety, called by some “ English 
Juneating,”’ and a new kind, name lost. By Mr Man- 
ning, of Salem, Skinless Pear (Sans Peau) ; also the 
Fondante d’Ete, so called, a very fine fruit, juice abun- 
dant and sweet, but, as we believe, a bad bearer. 
Appies—By Mr Manning, American Red Juneating ; 
also Early Bough — the last very fine, productive, large 
and sweet. By E.M. Richards, Early Bough. By B. V. 
French, Early Bough, Jericho, an oblong, white fruit, 
middle sized and good; White Astracan ; also Red As- 
tracan, a very beautiful and excellent summer: fruit. 
There were also some fine Sopsavine apples and others, 
from unknown sources. 





Monsieur Plum, No. 49 —a fine fruit, the produce of one 
of the trees presented by Messrs Wm. Prince & Sons to 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Other fruits 
were presented by Messrs Wilder and Richards, which 
have not been stated above ; they might include the sop- 
savine. For the Committee, 

Wiruiam Kewricx. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


The new kinds of Dahlias, and other flowers, shown 
this day, were attractive, and caused expressions of ap- 
probation and pleasure. 

M. P. Wilder.—Dahlias ; Widnall's Granta, Desdemo- 
na, Countess di Ponza, Walter Boyd, Claudius Cesar, 
Iris, Rosa Speciosa, Aggrippina, Lady Grey, Queen of 
Whites, Queen of Sheba, Queen of Dahlias, Goldfinch, 
Countess of Liverpool, Picta formosissima, Widnall’s 
Perfection, Barrett's Susannah, Barrett's William Fourth, 
Antonio, Maculatum, Lord John Russell, Le Brilliant, 
Paragon of Perfection, Theodore, Lady Granville, Mot- 
tled Purple, Inwood's Compacta, Pavonia, Commander 
in Chief, Ramo Samo, Queen Bess, Roke’s Dwarf Scar- 
let, Dancer's Helen. 

S. Walker.—Dahlias ; Wells’ white, Dennisii, Para- 
gon of Perfection, Jyso’s Matilda, Theodore, and variety 
of other flowers. 

Tastefully arranged bouquets, containing great varie- 
ties of fine flowers from the following gentlemen :—Wm 
Kenrick, Messrs Hovey and Thomas Mason; with the 
beautiful Canna speciosa, Ipomea insignis, the curious 
Stapelia, and the Gama Grass, from that veteran horti- 
culturist, the Hon. John Lowell. The Gama Grass Mr 
Lowell states is worthless with us. 

For the Committee, 
. Jona. Winsnip, Chairman. 


[The following report of the Exhibition of Fruits, 
Aug. 15, came too late for insertion in our last.] 


Pears—From Mr Manning, Salem, Early Catherine, 
or Rousselet Hat:f — ranks with the finest of early pears, 
for flavor, richness, and fruitfulness. From E. M. Ri- 
chards, Dedham, and S. Walker, Roxbury, July, or Su- 
gar Top. From M. P. Wilder, Dorchester, Jargonelle. 
From Charles Bowen, Newton, Skinless, or Poir sans 
Peau, Beauty of Summer, or Bellisime d’Ete, and Fin 
Or d’Ete, or Fine Gold of Summer. From S. A. Shurt- 
leff, Boston, called the Queen Catherine. 

Arrces—From E. M. Richards, Dedham, Red Junea- 
ting, Early Shropshirevine and Early Striped. From S. 
Philbrick, Brookline, Early Bough — a fine early sweet 
apple. From E. Vose, Dorchester, Early Shropshire- 
vine, Red Juneating and William’s Favorite. 

Currrizs—From 8S. Walker, Dorchester, English 
Morello, 

Currants—From A. D. Williams, Roxbury, fine spe- 
cimens of white and red. 

PLtums—From George Domcett, Boston, a fine specimes 
called the Blue Orleans. 


For the Committee, B. V. Frevcn. 





FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET, 
WEDNESDAY, AuG, 25, 1835. 

Saba Beans 20 cts. per quart; Shell Beans 8 cts. per 
quart; Cucumbers 8 cts. per doz. ; Sweet Corn 10 cts. 
per dozen; Beets, 124 cts. per dozen; Onions, Carrots, 
Turnips, 6 cts. per bunch ; Cabbages 4 cts. per head ; 
Squashes 124 per doz. White Onions $1,00 per bushel ; 
Musk Melons 6 to 25 cts. a piece; Pears 50 cts. per 
peck; Tomatoes 12 cts. per dozen; Crooked neck 





Piums—By Mrs J. Domett, of Boston, Blue Orleans, ; Squashes 3 cts. per pound ; Peaches 37} cts. per dozen; 
in appearance fine and beautiful. By Messrs Winship, | Squash Pepper 3 cts. per lb. Plums 374 cts. per peck. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET ,—Monpay, Aveusrt 24, 1835, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At Market 720 Beef Cattle, 485 Stores, 25 Cows and 
Calves, 2440 Sheep, and 60 Swine. 

Pricrs—Beef Cattle—Prices of some qualities have 
further declined, as will be perceived by our quotations. 
A few very fine were taken at 33s ; prime 30s a 31s 6d ; 
good 27s a 28s 6d; thin Oxon and Cows 248 a 25s 6d ; 
two year old 21s a 22s 6d. 

Stores—Yearlings 6 50 a $8; two year old 12a 15. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at 17, 19, 23, 25, 28, and $35. 

Sheep—Sales quick. Ordinary at 10s, 10s 6d, and 11s, 
middling 12s, ibe Gd anc 14s ; better qualities 14s 6d, 
15s, 16s 6d, and 17s. 

Swine—Those at market have been before reported, 
A few sales only at retail, without weighing. 








—_—_ 





WILLIS’ IMPROVED > ee HORSE POW- 
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mail 








For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, the above 
valuable improved Horse Power. It is calculated to propel 
any kind of machinery or agricultural implements, such as 
Threshing machines, Cider Mills, &c, &c. This is simple in 
its construction, not liable to get out of order, and occupies 
but the small space of nine feet by two, and can easily be 
transported, The alterations and improvements made in this 
power render it far superior to any other now in use. 


GRASS SEEDS. 
30 Casks Clover Seeds—prime quality, 10 do. Timothy ; 
100 Bushels Red Top ; 500 Ibs. White Clover. 
For sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, 
New England Seed Store. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 52 North 
Market street, any number of Trees of the Moras Multicaulis 
or Chinese Mulberry, These trees were propagated in this 
country. The superiority of the foliage of this tree as food 
for the silk-worm over all othe:, has repeatedly been tested, 
and is prov; d beyond a doubt. ‘he price for Trees, from 4 
to 5 feet high, is $30 per bundred, $4,50 per dozen, d. 50c 
single. ‘Trees but 2 or 3, with good roots $25 per hundred. 

GEORGE C BARRETT, 
New England Farmer Office. 





NEW ‘WORK ON SILK. 

In press, and will be published Sept. 1, 1835, THe Ament- 
CAN SitK Grower’s Guipk, being the art of raising the 
mulberry and silk on a new system of successive crops in a 
season. By Wm. Kenrick. The work will contain about 
eighty pages, well bound in cloth, and afforded to subscribers 
at 374 cents. GEORGE C. BARRETT, 

New England Farmer Office. 





NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 


Newton, Nonantum Hill Five and a half miles from Bos- | 


ton by the Western Avenue, and one half of a mile from the 
Worcester Rail Road. 

A most extensive variety of Frait Trees, consisting of the 
finest kinds of New Flemish Pears,—Also, Apples. Cherriese 
Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, Quinces. 
Vines, Currants, Raspberies, fine imported Lancashire Goose, 
beries, selections from the best varieties known. MULBER- 
RIES FOR Stik, at a liberal discount, by the hundred or 
thousand, including the Chinese Mulberry or Morus Mutti- 
CAULIS. 

Omamental Trees and Shrubs and Roses about one thou- 
sand finest kinds. Also, Herbaceous flowering plants, Pe- 
nies and splendid Double Dahiias. 

Address to William Kenrick, Newton, Mass, Trees and 


Plants when ordered are selected and labelled with due pre- | 


caution and care, and securely packed and duly forwarded 
from Boston, by land or sea. ‘Transportation gratis to City. 

Or all orders left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is agent, at his 
Seed store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Repository, 
Nos 51 and 52 North Market Street, will be in like manner 
duly attended to. 


Catalogues gratis on application. August 5. 





WANTED 

A man and wife (Americans) to take the charge of a Farm 
of about 500 acres in the State of New York, Near Green 
Bush. ‘The man must be thoroughly acquainted with the va- 
rious branches of business incident to such an establishment, 
and among other qualifications, that of the rearing and man- 
agement of Stock is requisite. The wife will be required to 
manage an extensive dairy. ‘To such a family, that ean pro- 
ducethe needful recomendations for capacity. industry, 
neatness and sobriety, liberal) encourag-ment will be given. 
None others need apply. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

June 25, 1835, 4 Court Street. 





VALUABLE LEASE FOR SALE. 


The subscriber, wishing to remove to the West with some 
friends, will dispose of his (20 years’ lease) 12 years unex- 
pired of Indian Hill Farm, containing about 175 acres of highly 
productive land which has for 8 years past been under a 
rotation of crops and the rent spent in improvements. 

As the owner is still desirous of improving it a great part 
of the rent might be expended in improvement from year to 
year. The subscriber will sell the valuable stock of short 

orned cattle, implements, &c., or not, as may be agreed on, 
Application to be made previous to the 15th September. 

he situation is remarkably healthy. 

ROBERT WILKIE, Indian Hill Farm,41-2 miles from 

Newburyport. Inquire also at this office. 





SPLENDID BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Just received at the New England Seed Store, an assort- 
ment of Bulbous Roots, comprising the finest varieties of 
Tulips, splendid variegated red, yellow and mixed, with the 
colors marked on each. 

Hyacinths. Double and single, a fine assortment, with the 





colors marked on each, Also an assortment of fine double 
and single Hyacinths mixed without names, 

Polyanthus Narcisus, Fragrant white with single cups, 
and extra sized roots. | 

We shall open in a few days a further supply of fine Bul- | 
bous Roots from Holland, among which will be bulbs of every 
kind and color, which will complete a superb assortment. 

aug. 19. 





CHERRY STONES WANTED, 


For which a liberal price will be paid. Apply at the office 
of the New Eng and Farmer. july 15. 





WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 


_ A-single man, who is well acquainted with his business in all 
its branches, and who can ure good recommendations from 





his last employers. Enquire at G. C. Barrett’s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. m6. 


Subscribers to the New England Farmer can have their 
volumes neatly half bound and lettered by leaving them at 
this office. july 15. 





Laighton’s Threshing Machine and Horse Power 
This | 


Is for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Boston. 
Machine, if well tended, will thresh over 100 bushels of grain 
a day, and is more perfect in its operation than any other now 
inuse. Itisnotso liableto get out of repair as other ma- 
chines, and is so firm and compact that it can be easily moved 
from place to place. Fora description of this machine see 
nage 290, vo. 13 New England Fat mer. aug. 19. 





FARM WANTED. 

A farm is wanted within 20 miles of Boston, for the cultiva- 
tion of the Mulberry ‘T'ree, to consist of from 200 to 500 acres ; 
to be high land and easy to cultivate. Any person wishing to 
sell such a farm, by forwarding a simple Bond, that the price 
may be known and relied up n, a Committee will examine 
the premises; as it is determined to purchase the best Farm 
offvred this Autumn. 

Address may be made to— 

THO. WHITMARSH, Boston or Brookline. 
WM. H. MONTAGUE, Boston, 


JOSIAH DANIELS, do. 
GEO. C. BARRETT do. 


JOHN ASHTON, Boston or Roxbury. 
Aug. 12. tf 








The subscriber is desirous of purchasing 100,000 White 
Mulberry Trees, 3 years old, thiifty and of good size, for which 
$3 per 100 will be paid G. C. BARRETT. 

Boston, July 29, 1835. 





COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly a:d well bound, 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cask. 


Feb. 18. 


Grap- | 


| P RICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCHE. 


} CORRECTED 


| WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


| = = = = 
| FROM ) To 


APPLES, | barrel | 250) 3800 
| Beans, white, . bushel | 175 | 200 
| BEEF, mess, (new) | barrel | 13 00) 15 50 

Cargo, No. 1, ee 11 =| 11 50 

prime, ‘ ‘ ; . | - | 900; 950 
| Beeswax, (Americen) |}pound; 20) 2% 
| Burren inspected, No. 1, |“ 16; &% 
| Coerse, new milk, .. } | 8 | 9 
| FEATHERS, northern, geese, me 40 4b 
| southern, geese, ss | =a... hh! 
| Fuax, American, . : y a) 9 10 

















| FLAXSEED, ‘ ; | bushel} 125] 1387 
Four, Genesee, . . cash barrel | 662) G61 
Baltimore, Howard street, Xs 700; 712 
Baltiinore, wharf, J ; sr 675| 6 87 
Alexandria, a ‘ < ” 581) 787 
| Gratin, Corn, northern yellow . | bushel 100 
| southern yellow ' 90; o& 
white, ‘Se ‘ o 81; 90 
Rye, northern, none. ™ 
Barley, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ” 
Oats, norhern,. (prime) . 48; 5 
| Hay, best English, , ; . | ton | 2200} 2500 
| eastern screwed, . ‘ ” 16 00 | 17 00 
hard pressed, . , : - | es 17 00 | 20 00 
| Honey, ‘ie gallon 37; 42 
| Hops, Ist quality | pound 13| Wt 
| 2d quality . ; ‘ re 
Lann, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ , o 11; 2 
| southern, Ist sort, . ° = 9 | 10 
| LEATHER, slaughter, sole, ° ° sd 19 20 
| do. upper, " 12 14 
dry hide, sole, : . - 19 2 
do. upper, . . - 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole. ; - 27 29 
; Baltimore, sole, . . - 25 2 
| Lime, best sort, ° , ‘ cask | 100; 104 
| Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 20 50| 2100 
| Navy, mess, , 5 4 ‘ « 16 00 | 16 50 
bone, middlings, , ; “ 
| Seens, Herd’s Grass, ° bushel | 225) 237 
Red Top, e ‘ a 70 80 
Red Clover, northern, pound 9 10 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . = 25 03 
| Sirx Cocoons,(American) . . | bushel} 275) 300 
| TaLtow, tried, . . ° ‘ ewt, 750; 800 
| Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 65 75 
American, full blood, washed, “ 55| 60 
| do. 3-4ths do, s 50 53 
—_— de. 1-2 do. 4 50 
do. 1-4 and common * 45 47 
| Native washed ; ' sd 38 60 
= (Pulled superfine, . “ 55 60 
| = | lstLambs, . : ‘6 45 50 
| = =<2d de. . . “ 33 33 
22 )3d = do, ‘ , “ 25 30 
| “~"(1stSpinning, . . “ 48} 50 
| Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts, 
less per Ib. 
———————— LEE ——____ 


{ 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


| 


| Hams, northern, ° | pound 10| it 





southern, none. ° | | 

Pork, whole hogs, ‘ . 4 64) 64 
| PouLTry, . . , 
Burrer,{tub) . : - “ 14; 18 
lump . . ; « 24) 28 
| EaeGs, " dozen 16 18 
| PoTATORS, new, H bushel| 62] 75 
| CiweR, none of consequence, barrel | 3 50 | 40 





MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL NOTICE. 
| The committee on Farms, Fruit, Mulberry, Forest 
| T'rees, and Shrubs, will meet at the Middlesex Hotel, 
| in Concord, on Monday, 31st day of August next, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. and proceed to view such Farms, &c. as 
| may be formally entered for premiums. 
BENJAMIN DIX 
JOS. BRADLEY, 
_ M. M. RUTTER, } Committee. 

J. H. LORING, 

JAMES EUSTIS. 

{7 All applications must be made before the above 
time either directly to the Secretary of the Society, in 
Concord, or through the agency of some one of the 
Trustees of the Society, for 1835. 

Joun Stacy, Sec'ry Mid. Agr. Society. 

Concord, Aug.1, 1835. 
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PALSCHLUAN Wo 
EXTRACTS. 
[The following extracts are reprinted by request. } 
Oh! if there is one law above the rest 
Written in wisdom—if there is a word 
That I would trace as with a pen of fire, 
Upon the unsullied temper of a child ; 
If there is anything that keeps the mind 
Open to angel visits, and repels 
The ministry of ill, tis human love ! 


* * + * * * * * * 


The law of Heaven is love, and though its name 
Has been usurped by passion, and profaned 

To its unholy uses through all time, 

Still the eternal principle is pure ; 

And in these deep affections that we feel 
Omnipotent within us, we but see 

That Heaven is beautiful.—N. P. Herald. 


Yet oh, blue deep! 
Thou that no trace of human heart dost keep, 
Never to thee did love, with silvery charm, 
Draw my soul’s dream, which through all nature sought 
What waves deny,—some bower for steadfast bliss : 
A home to twine with faney, feeling, thought, 
As with sweet flowers. But chastened for this, 
Now turns from earth’s green valleys as from thee, 
To that sole, changeless world, where “ there is no more sea.” 


With thee to watch the sky, 
Speaking not—feeling but that thou wert nigh— 
With thee to listen, while the tones of song, 
Swept e’en as part of our sweet air along; 
To listen silently,—with thee to gaze 
On forms, the defied of olden days,— 
This had been joy enough ;—and hour by hour, 
From its glad well-springs drinking life and power, 
How had my spirit soared.—Mrs Hemans. 


If hitherto we have not said we loved, 
Yet hath the heart of each declared its love, 
By all the tokens wherein love delights. 
We heretofore have trusted in each other— 
Too wholly have we trusted, to have now made 
Of words, or vows, pledges or protestations, 
Let not.such trust be hastily dissolved. 
New England Magazine. 





THE VICINITY OF BOSTON. 


We know of nothing more plessant at this seasen, 
to an inhabitant of the city, than to escape for 
awhile from its dust and noise, and breathe the 
pure air of heaven, cooling as it sweeps over the 
cloud-capped hill, or fragrant from the green and 
verdant fields—to exchange the brick walls and 
pavement of the city, for the velvet” walks, the 
green fields, and the beautiful landscapes which 
are spread around us by the hand of Providence. 
The vicinity of Boston affords gratification of this 
description for every variety of taste. If you are 
inclined to meditation, and love to walk where the 
grave sheds its calm and holy quiet—where the 
rose and the honeysuckle bloom and wave over 
the grave of love and beauty—go to Mount Au- 
burn : it will make the heart better, tocommune for 
a while with the dead—to call up the,images of 
the loved and lost of our youth, and to think of 
the deep and solemn truths of heaven and eter- 
nity. 

“Why should the grave be terrible? * * * 

Does the , = her soap scorn the grave ?—the dew 
Forget to the turf?—the stream 


Refuse to bathe it?—or the beam 
Of moonlight shun the narrow bed 








Where the tired pilgrim rests his head ? 
No! the moon is there, and smiling too! 
And the sweetest song of the morning bird, 
Is oft in the ancient yew tree heard.” 

Do you love the beauties of nature and art com- 
bined ?—-go to Jamaica Plain, Brookline, or Rox- 
bury: the first is the most perfect picture of rural 
beauty we have everseen. The level plain, sur- 
rounded by hills, reminding you of Johnson’s Ras- 
selas—the beautiful pond, studded by splendid and 
picturesque country-seats, showing a fine taste in 
their architecture and ornamental grounds—not 
to forget mine host at the hotel, who gives you 
animal enjoyments with a good grace, and small 
encroachment on your purse —all combine to 
render it one of the most desirable resorts in our 
vicinity. 

Then there is the “incipient city,” East Boston, 
with the.splendid Maverick House—Chelsea, with 
its beautiful hills and fine springs—Charlestown, 
“where the people show’d the riglars the law,” as 
Job Pray would say; its Prison and Convent ruins, 
Cambridge, and its classical grounds and buildings, 
and its unique church—and South Boston, with 
its fine views and public institutions. In short, 
all may be suited—from the maiden who, in the 
purity and guilelessness of her heart, thinks she 
could almost live on love, and die on roses, to the 
matron who has learned that love too often leaves 
its sting, and that each rose conceals a thorn ; 
from the joyous school-boy, who thinks life is all 
a sunny landscape, to the gray-haired old man, 
who has seen how frail and fleeting are the beau- 
tiful things of earth, and who has felt the chill 
hand of care wither and blast the. fairest pros- 
pects of life.— Boston Mirror. 





Tovacco.—The attack on alcohol has proved 
highly successful: And, different from other con- 
tests, the victory does not consist in destroying 
lives, but in sawing them. ‘The war, indeed, is 
not over; the friends of temperance have yet 
much to accomplish, and if they would be faith- 
ful soldiers in the laudable contest in which they 
have engaged, they must persevere. The next 
enemy to be subdued is Tobacco. We are glad 
to see that able men have taken the field against 
this unclean demon. “ihe early settlers of this 
country have been sneered at for condemning the 
use of this vile and poisonous weed. But their 
sentence against it is now fully confirmed by in- 
telligent physicians, and all benevolent men of 
science. ‘Tobacco is not only as nauseous and un- 
natural as the intoxicating draught, but perma- 
nently injurious ,to health. The free use of it is 
also a tax; and that should be an objection with a 
poor man who has a family to support. The 
voice of philosophy as well as of nature is now 
raised agaiust it. “There is some new light on 
this subject. Let the wise attend to it. We feel 
sure of the aid of the ladies in this reform; as well 
as that of temperance. And it will prove pow- 
erful. 





Tar price or Learnine.—When a king asked 
Euclid, the mathematician, whether he could not 
explain his heart to him in a more compendious 
manner? he. was answered that there was no 
royal way to. geometry. Other things may be 
seized by might, or purchased with money, but 
knowledge is tc be gained only by study, and 
study to be prosecuted only in retirement. 

; Jounson. 





DRY GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES. 

The subscriber intending leaving this part of the country for 
the South about the Ist of August next, offers for sale the 
whole of his extensive stock of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
and lease of the store No. 414 Washington st —and the stock 
will be sold at very reduced prices at retail until closed, among 
which are the following varieties, viz — 


Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Athenian Cassimere, Rouen Cas- 
simere, Athenian Camlets, &c. 

4 bales of superior Weleh, English and American Flannels, 
Some of them are very superior, and are warranted not to 
shrink in wash ng. 

2 bales of Angola Flannel, an excellent article for summer 
wear. 

1 bale Domet Flaunel, 4 do col’d American do. 

4 do col’d Domets, 

3 cases of superior English Cambric Dimoties, 

1 do. do Furniture Dimoty, 

1 Sang col’d Poult de Soie Silk, atSs per yd, of an excellent 
quality, 

Cases Irish Linens of superior quality, 

do English and American Prints, 

do and bales of brown and bleached Shirtings, 

do of white Cambric and Cambric Muslins, 

do of Bishop Lawns, from 20 cents to 5s 3d per yard, 

1600 ps Nar kio and Canton Straw Carpeting, : 

Cases of Taylor’s Persian Spool Cotton, at 3s per dozen, or 
5 cents per spool, warranted of very superior quality, 

Cases of Spool Cotton at 6d per dozen, 

I case of open work cotton Hose at Is per pair, 

Cases of 4-4 and 6-4 Bobbinet Laces, fm 9d to 5s 3d per yd. 

1 case Grecian do. superior quality, at 2s per yard, 

1 bale Kussia Damask, 6-4 and 8-4—a very durable articles 
for Table Cloths, 

2 cases India and English Silk Hdkfs. 

2 do col'd Table Cloths, assorted sizes, 

- do col’d bordered cotton hdkfs. imitation L, C. at Sd 
each. 

I case Linen hdkfs. 4do American Sewing Cotton, 

5 bales Russia Crash, 

3 cases Linen and Cotton Tapes, 1 do. English Pins, 

7 bales of Tickings, assorted qualities—and a great variety 
of other gaods, which will be sold in proportion. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, 

June 3 414 Washington street. 





SILK COCOONS WANTED. 

The subscriber, encouraged by the late act of the Legisla- 
ture to reel and throw American Silk. wishes to purchase at 
the Agricultural Warehouse in Boston, Silk Cocoons, and will 
pay $3 per bushel for the best, and in proportion for poorer 
ones. [m6] G. C. BARRETT. 





FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
Anexcellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Maribo- 
rough, Mass., with a house and barn theseon,for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 
N. B. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. » 6m 





WHITE MULBERRY SEED, Growth of 1835, 


Just received 50 lbs. of White Mulberry Seed growth of 
1835, saved with much care from good, thriity trees, expressly 
for the New England Seed Store. For sale by 

GEORGE C. BARRETT. 

N. B.—As the quantity will probably be inadequate for the 
demand the next season orders should be sent early. 

July 29, 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 

{(> No paper wil! be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

( AGENTS. 

New York—G C. THorpurn, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—W™m . THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
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